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GANDHI'S mission to London bore no fruit. Replying to a question
in the House of Lords, Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India,
on November 17, 1909, remarked: "The spokesmen for the Indians
have put their case with skill and fairness. The Transvaal ministers
were willing to meet the majority of difficulties. There remains,
however, the theoretical grievance that the Transvaal was shutting
out the Asiatics. We cannot thwart the policy of self-governing
colonies of South Africa."
In India, the people heard of the homes broken and the families
ruined in the struggle. Fathers and sons sometimes had gone to jail
simultaneously, leaving poor mothers and wives to maintain them-
selves by hawking fruit and vegetables. Merchants, who had never
undergone physical exertion, had been breaking stones or doing
scavengers' work in the Transvaal jails, wretchedly fed and scantily
dressed in the chill winter.
Gokhale, addressing a meeting in Bombay, gave the following
graphic description: "You will see that the first part of this resolution
is practically identical with a resolution which was adopted in this
very hall at the beginning of last year by a public meeting presided
over by the Aga Khan. The position today is far worse than it was
when the last meeting was held. Again out of about 8,000 men in the
Transvaal 7,500 were engaged in the struggle. Today the total
Indian population in that colony has dropped to less than 6,000; and
though most of these are in deep sympathy with the struggle and are
helping it financially and in other ways, the brunt of the prosecution
is being borne by a brave band of about 500 Indians, led by the
indomitable Gandhi, a man of tremendous spiritual power, one
who is made of the stuff of which great heroes and martyrs are made.
Those who will speak to the second resolution will tell you what
dreadful hardships and sufferings have been endured by the passive